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The Menace 


of Peace 


F YOU think Regulation W is the only threat 
| to credit unions, look again. The air is full 
of threats, challenges and opportunities. 

The war is a threat to credit unions. War 
offers a chance to reactionary interests to stamp 
out whatever is liberal, whatever is democratic, 
whatever belongs to the people. 

The peace is a threat to credit unions. When 
the war is won, there will be a wild s¢ramble to 
keep our economy from falling apart. The econ- 
omists are chanting already: It must not happen 
again. Business men, politicians, professors and 
social workers all have pretty much the same 
idea: when the war is over, the government must 
prevent hell from busting loose. They differ on 
how to do it, but they are all looking in the 
same direction—toward Washington. 

There is no doubt that many of our problems 
can be attacked only through government. But 
how about credit and saving? Already it has 
been suggested that a remedial loan service be 
set up in connection with the Social Security 
\dministration. This will be an appetizing sug- 
gestion to those who believe that the way to 
solve a problem is to pass a law. It is the 
bureaucratic way, it will tend to be self-perpetu- 
ating, it will add to the tax burden—but it will 
bring a lot of help to a lot of people in a hurry. 
A mere ten thousand credit unions isn’t enough 
to do the job. 

We in credit unions have talked at length 
about winning the war and winning the peace; 


we have talked about the credit union as a sym- 
bol of the democracy we are fighting for; but 
our symbol of democracy is in real danger- 

Unless we organize more credit unions. 

Unless we improve and expand credit union 
service. 

Unless we get credit unions to the lowest in- 
come groups, where the need is greatest. 

Unless we systematically replace one-man 
credit unions with credit unions in which the 
members are interested, active and loyal. 

Unless we make the credit union so vital a 
part of the member’s life that he is willing to 
fight for it. 

Unless we enlist as allies all groups with 
which we have common interests—labor, farm 
and cooperative. 


HERE are definite weaknesses in our credit 
unions. A study by CUNA’s assistant man- 
aging director, Tom Doig, indicates that we are 
taking care of only 25 per cent of our members’ 
obligations. A recent Bripce survey showed that 
about 8 per cent of our members attended their 
annual meetings. In other words, when our mem- 
bers need money, they think of us one time in 
four. Many of them think of us only as they 
think of their dentists—once in three years, 
maybe, when they can no longer stand the pain. 
Of course this isn’t true of all members or all 
credit unions; if it were, we should be in a bad 
way. But it is the rule rather than the exception. 
In the credit union we have something that 
satisfies all the requirements of an enduring in- 
stitution. It is not remote and cold-blooded, like 
a bureaucracy. It is not managed in the interests 
of a few. It is not gigantic and unmanageable. 
Its size is workable, it is economically efficient, 
it is universally applicable, it is neighborly, 
democratic and social. 

Are we convinced, with Desjardins, that “the 
people’s welfare can best be secured by institu- 
tions organized by the people themselves”? Do 
we recognize how much cheaper and more effi- 
cient credit unions will be in the long run than 
a government loan agency supported by taxes? 
Do we fully realize that a credit union is not 
merely a financial institution but a chance for 
warm human relationships and adventure? 

What are we going to do about it? 








Move Toward War Footing 
At CUNA Annual Meeting 


the credit union movement is ma- 

turing, both internally and in re- 
lation to world affairs, at the annual 
meeting of the National Directors of 
the Credit Union National Association. 
Take them one by one: 


Appointed: A War Committee, for 
quick action on critical problems dur- 
ing the war period. 

Voted: To seek the appointment of 
William Reid, President of the Credit 
Union National Association, to the 
post now vacant on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Recommended: Closer contact with 
the cooperative movement and with 
government agencies toward winning 
the war and winning the peace (see 
Reid’s speech, page 125). 

Guest speaker: Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. (See his speech, page 133). 

To be studied: A central bank for 
credit unions. Unemployment insur- 
ance for credit union members. 

Pledged: $1,276,000 in War Bonds 
during the meeting. 

Lowered: Rates on CUNA Mutual 
AA-WD policy. 

Passed: The 1942 budget, including 
a 10 per cent pay increase for CUNA 
employees under union contract. 

Two new members of the CUNA 
Executive Committee were elected— 
Guy V. Carroll of Houston, Texas, as 
treasurer, and F. L. Andrews of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, as vice president 
from the southeastern district. Harry 
Lash of Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
elected as a new member of the board 
of directors of the CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society. Three new men were 
voted to the board of CUNA Supply 
Cooperative: A. B. MacDonald of 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia; C. A. Andrus 
of Seattle, Washington; and Boris Blu- 
menthal of Portland, Maine. 

It was a week of meetings. CUNA 
Executive Committee. CUNA Mutual 
Directors. CUNA Supply Directors. 
CUNA Supply members. CUNA Mu- 
tual members. CUNA National Di- 
rectors. Conference of state league 
managing directors. The place was 
Madison, where every second year the 
annual meeting of the CUNA National 
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Site: appeared in abundance that 


Directors is held. Meetings began on 
May 6, and the last adjournment was 
voted May 11. 

It’s a fourth term for William Reid, 
elected President of the National As- 
sociation without opposition. His re- 
port to the annual meeting was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm: It vibrated 
with the consciousness of war prob- 
lems. The war comes first, Reid said 
in substance; we cannot wage partial 
war against nations organized for total 
war; it is our job to see to it that credit 
unions cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the war effort. 

But it is also necessary, he said, to 
strengthen the credit union movement 
in every way possible. We should 
think about improving and expanding 
our services; we should think about 
organizing more rural credit unions; 
we should get together for better un- 
derstanding with government agencies 
and other cooperative groups. 

That this is no time to stop organ- 
izing credit unions was stressed by 
other speakers, notably by Roy F. 
Bergengren, CUNA Managing Direc- 
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tor. Mr. Bergengren alluded to an 
article on credit unions which ap- 
peared in the May Readers’ Digest. 
Since that article appeared, he said, 
inquiries have been coming in at the 
rate of about two hundred a week, and 
most of them come from people who 
want to organize credit unions. 


R. BERGENGREN also reported 
that the priority situation makes 
it impossible to go on with the build- 
ing of Filene House at the present 
time, although the Memorial Fund 
now contains more than the $150,000 
needed to build the first unit. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee voted to invest 
$75,000 of the fund in War Bonds. 
Recommendations of the Policy 
Committee passed by the meeting in- 
cluded: 


Dividends should be reduced to 3 
per cent to reduce competition with 
War Bonds and to safeguard credit 
unions’ financial position. 

Interest rates should be maintained 
at 1 per cent per month. 

Loan service to members should be 
maintained at maximum in recog- 
nition of the rising cost of living. 

Loan policies toward men of draft 
age or dependents of men in service 
should be as liberal as possible. 

A substantial portion of credit union 
surpluses should be invested in War 
bonds. 

Provision should be made by State 
Credit Union Leagues for payment of 
dues by credit unions formerly ex- 
empted by by-laws relating to divi- 
dends paid. 

The proposal to sponsor William 
Reid for a position on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System came as a complete surprise to 
most people present, including Mr. 
Reid. Several facts suggested Mr. 
Reid’s special suitability to this posi- 
tion: credit unions are a growing fac- 
tor in the nation’s financial life and de- 
serve recognition by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks; credit unions, like all 
other credit agencies, are now closely 
supervised by the Federal Reserve 
under Regulation W; there is no rep- 
resentative from the New York dis- 
trict now on the board; Mr. Reid, now 
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The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Directors of the Credit Un- 
ion National Association totaled 
110 delegates. 


in his fourth term as President of 
CUNA, is specially fitted by his prom- 
inence to represent credit unions in 
the national government; he is already 
well-tested in government financial 
service, being City Collector in New 
York. 

A resolution endorsing Mr. Reid was 
forwarded to President Roosevelt by 
the meeting, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that State Leagues, chapters 
and credit unions should send similar 
resolutions to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

One hundred and ten delegates at- 
tended the annual meeting. They came 
from all the states of the Union and 
from the three Canadian provinces of 
British Columbia, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. Numerous guests included 
Paul C. Hodge, assistant counsel for 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Neil Greensides, Chief Examiner 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, who took the rostrum brief- 
ly to greet the credit union movement 
for the new home of the Federal 
Credit Union Section. 

Following the National Directors’ 
meeting, the new Executive Commit- 
tee convened to gather up loose ends. 
The chief item of business was the ac- 
tion taken on President Reid’s propos- 
al that a War Committee be appointed 
to act on emergency matters between 
Executive Committee meetings. This 
proposal was approved, and the per- 
sonnel of the committee as chosen was 
William Reid, Harold H. Schroeder, 
W. W. Pratt and Roy F. Bergengren. 
For the first time, a first vice president 
was elected by the Executive Commit- 
tee; Karl S. Little was the choice. 

During the meeting of the CUNA 
Mutual Board, a rate reduction on the 
AA-WD policy was sanctioned by the 
Wisconsin Commissioner of Insurance. 
The premium has been lowered from 
65 cents to 60 cents per thousand dol- 
lars. Premium payments will be af- 
fected beginning June 1. 

The approval of the CUNA Mutual 
Board was obtained for applications 
to do business in Hawaii and the Do- 
minion of Canada. The Society’s man- 
agement was instructed to purchase 
$75,000 worth of United States Treas-: 
ury War Bonds for registry with the 
Dominion Government. 

At the membership meeting of the 
CUNA Supply Cooperative, it was 
voted that the organization should 
affiliate itself with the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. 

For complete list of officers elect- 
ed, see page 142. 
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William Reid, elected president of the Credit Union National Association for the fourth time, makes his report to the National Directors’ 
meeting. 


WAR IS OUR BUSINESS 


William Reid, president of the Credit Union 
National Association, urges close coopera- 
tion with government agencies and coopera- 
tive groups for victory. 


CHIEVING victory for America 
is the first and paramount job 


of every American today. 
must and, I hope, do realize that we 
cannot win this war unless we are 
united. As a fundamental democratic 
institution, it is our supreme obliga- 
tion to concentrate on doing anything 
and everything we can to win the 
war. 

Our organization must play its full 
part in this war. We cannot carry on 
as usual. Like every other group or 
organization, we must convert our 
functions to a war basis. Problems 
and difficulties are fast arising, and 
even more serious and troublesome 
ones are already on the horizon. We 
should launch a comprehensive pro- 
gram that can be counted on to enable 
us to make a maximum contribution 
to the war program. 

To move ahead with a concrete 
program for our organization and 
speedily devise ways and means of 
attacking specific problems as they 
continue to arise, I believe this body 
should select a Special Committee on 
Wartime Problems to meet frequently 
and aggressively attack every phase 
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We 


and to deal effectively with the nu- 
merous dislocations and disarrange- 
ments that are bound to come about 
by our transition to a war basis. 
We, as a cooperative organization, 
should work as closely as_ possible 
with all other cooperative organiza- 
tions in our war activities. I don’t 
mean by this that we should interfere 
in any way with their functions any 
more than they will with ours, but I 
do feel we could contribute much 
more to the war effort if we try to 
coordinate in a broad way our activi- 
ties with theirs. One of the first jobs 
of the special committee recommend- 
ed herein, if and when appointed, 
should be to contact representatives 
of all the cooperatives and find out 
what is being done towards helping 
the war effort and what we could do 
to assist them or they to assist us in 
making a more effective contribution. 
Mr. Bergengren has contacted the 
OPA. He advised me under date of 
April 27, 1942, “. . . there seems to 
be a well-defined notion that an or- 
ganization like ours which represents 
millions of consumers and is well 
organized for contact purposes might 


perform a very great service for the 
United States Government, particu- 
larly in the matter of orienting the 
people to the drastic regulations 
which are coming. It was suggested 
that we send a man to Washington to 
spend a few days contacting the head 
men in the OPA with the thought in 
mind that he would report back to the 
Executive Committee as to any work 
which we might conceivably do in co- 
operation with the Government to 
help win the war over and above what 
we are now doing. Then if the Exec- 
utive Committee approves we would 
send the man back to Washington to 
contact this Department and to also 
keep an eye on other matters which 
might conceivably develop wherein 
the credit union could perform a real 
function.” 

We should, of course, work as 
closely as possible with OPA. We 
have for the past several months been 
in very close contact with representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve System. 
We must retain and widen the rela- 
tionship established. Mr. Doig has 
to a very great degree been responsi- 
ble for this contact and, of course, we 
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all know how helpful his letters of 
interpretation have been with respect 
to Regulation W. 

Mr. Helman has been in close touch 
with the Credit Union Section, the 
various U. S. Senators and Congress- 
men, the Treasury Department and 
other Federal Agencies. We should 
work a great deal closer than we have 
with the various public officials who 
are in any way connected with our 
affairs and particularly with the 
Credit Union Section, which has been 
transferred from the Farm Credit 
Administration to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


We need one another. We must 
operate together for our common ob- 
jective, in combination towards a 


common good. It has been truly said, 
“Men cannot cooperate successfully 
for any purpose if the sole bond be- 
tween them is self-interest.” 

I, of course, realize that many credit 
unions have and will have excess 
Perhaps excess cash will in- 
crease until we develop needs for it. 
That being so, it seems we should now 
more than ever endeavor to bring a 
central bank or banks into being. 

This would create a pool of money 
which could immediately be invested 
in War Bonds. When cash is needed 
by credit unions in the future, it could 
be obtained by the central agency and 
paid over to credit unions at a much 
more advantageous rate than would 
ordinarily be obtainable by a credit 
union. 


cash. 


HERE are still thousands of credit 

unions to be organized. We have 
but 300 rural credit unions in this 
country. What a field, what an oppor- 
tunity there is here! But you all know 
all about that and many other things 
that are fairly crying aloud to be done. 
I call on you in all seriousness, you, 
the credit union leaders in this coun- 
try and in Canada, to make up your 
minds to smash ahead and do the job 
that awaits you. 

Many important matters will come 
up almost daily that must be given 
prompt and close attention. The set- 
tlement of many questions cannot 
await meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Decisions must be made 
promptly, and swift intelligent action 
taken. This will be possible only if 
the committee members are compara- 
tively close together and if they are 
given full power to act. 

We must help to bring about an 
America streamlined to where we use 
for our civilian needs the least we can 
get along with, and devote the rest to 
war. 

The necessity to prevent inflation 
seems understood, and the steps taken 
to prevent it are promising and bold. 
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At present, the signs show we are 
about to pass into the phase of total 
and all-out preparation for and mo- 
bilization of all our forces for total 
war. 

There is not plenty of everything 
for everything. The effect of our 
luxurious ideas is to make us think 
that things are not worth doing or 
that they cannot be done if they are 
not done in a great big way. Things 
that seemed terribly important before 
Pearl Harbor have lost much of their 
significance and now appear relatively 
unimportant. Right up to Pearl Har- 
bor we took the Japs too lightly. We 
believed we could clean them up in 
three weeks. Many people in this 
country still seem to believe we can 
win a partial war against people pre- 
pared to wage a total war. 


O fight a total war means that 
every citizen, regardless of his oc- 
cupation or position, is engaged in 
some work which contributes directly 
or indirectly to the war effort. It 
means that no group or individual is 
permitted to obstruct the building of a 
war machine adequate to smash the 

German and Japanese empires. 
Americans neither hope nor desire 

to use German methods for getting 

total production, but we must use 
every efficient worker to his limit, 
regardless of peace-time rules and 
regulations. We must utilize every 
machine we possess and every addi- 
tional machine we can make. We 
must win this war. We did not start 
it. We did not want it. But we must 
finish it and finish it triumphantly, or 
we will be finished as a free people. 

Any individual or any group that 
stands in the path of victory will get 
rough treatment and deserve all they 
get. If we don’t do anything else at 
this annual meeting I hope we will 
all make up our minds, if we haven't 
already, to go back home determined 
to throw our every ounce into the 
winning of the war, glorying in the 
fact that we are a free people and 
determined to remain so. 

Recently, a copy of the May issue of 
the United States Municipal News 
came to my desk. It contained a re- 
print of some most interesting mate- 
rial from The Council for Democracy, 
which deals with some questions an 
individual asked himself about “How 
can YOU help win this war?” 

“Here’s how one man answered this 
question for himself. 

“THE THINKING I am a plain pri- 
vate individual. I’ve spent many 
years abroad. I know what totali- 
tarianism means. In America, an 
individual still counts. And there 
are more than 130,000,000 of us. As 
a member of this multitude, what 


can I do—what can any one of us 

do—to help beat the Axis and all it 

stands for—to help America and her 

Allies win this terrible war? 
“THE WRITING I took a pencil and 

put down on paper all the questions 

I could think of which an American 

not in the armed forces ought to be 

asking himself if he is going to help 
win this war. When I got through, 

I found there were ten important 

ones. Here they are, as briefly as I 

could write them. 

“1. DoI realize we are fighting, not 
for conquest, but for our very exist- 
ence as a people? 

“2. Have I stopped putting my per- 
sonal profit above the national inter- 
est? 

“3. Am I willing to use my spare 
time (I do have to make a living) to 
cooperate in civilian defense work? 

“4. Am I determined (a) to stop 
grumbling about the job that’s being 
done when I’m not sure of my facts, 
and (b) to send constructive sugges- 
tions to the proper authorities? 

“5. Am I being as careful as I can 
be about repeating groundless ru- 
mors that might obstruct the work or 
help the enemy? 

“6. Am I doing everything possible 
to economize in my use of essential 
materials —rubber, oil, electricity, 
etc.? 

“7. Am I trying to save waste ma- 
terials—paper, tin cans, metal tubes, 
etc.—and to facilitate their collection 
by segregating them from other 
waste? 

“8. Am I buying Defense Bonds to 
the limit of my ability? 

“9. Am I contributing as much as 
possible to the Red Cross and other 
welfare organizations which need 
funds now more than ever? 

“10. Do I always and ever remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor and my pledge to 
help pay back this treacherous assault 
a thousand times? 

“THE DOING I myself am trying to 
answer YES to every one of these 
questions. I determined to publish 
them in this paper as a reminder to 
my fellow citizens who maybe have 
not had my experience, or time to 
think about what they can do now. 
If uhey—YOU, I really mean—can, 
or will, answer YES to all my ten 
questions, we’ll WIN THIS WAR— 
by getting behind the boys who are 
giving their lives to protect ours. 

“WE STAND BACK OF THIS MAN 
He came to our office. He said he 
didn’t want his name used because 
he wanted no personal publicity. 
We looked him up. We found he 
was a loyal, hard-working man who 
deeply appreciated the liberty which 
so many Americans take for grant- 
ed, and which is now in such grave 
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danger. We told him we would act 

as sponsor for him. He is paying 

for this space.” 

Life, of course, must and will go on. 
We can’t continue our activities as 
heretofore. We must take a broader 
view ... must be more daring . . . if 
we are to survive. Certainly this is 
no time to be looking for alibis. 

We boast we are in existence be- 
cause we know how to manage our 
own financial affairs and because we 
will do what others won’t. If that is 
so, and I believe it is, why are we 
letting Regulation W get us down? 

We have done all right up to now, 
and I want to thank all of you for 
your share in making us what we are. 
I particularly thank those committee 
chairmen who have done so much to 
help solve our various and sundry 
difficulties. 

But what of the future? 


Yes, we have seen a falling off in 
loans, but that doesn’t mean every 
one who needs financial aid is getting 
it. Far from it. Until recently, we 
have had business fairly falling into 
our lap. It has come too easily. No 
real ingenuity was needed. Haven't 
we, in large part, been entirely too 
conservative as to our lending policy? 
You all know we have. 

The justification for our existence 
is that we can and should furnish 
services that banks can but won't. If 
we carry on in the same conservative 
way banks do, it’s time we shut up 
shop. 

Then, too, there has been entirely 
too much attention paid to dividends. 
A credit union more interested in 
dividends than helping people get 
over financial difficulties might well 
take stock of itself. If it doesn’t, it 
won't last long. 

We, and I mean by “We” all officers, 
directors and committee members, 
are now faced with the job of selling 
the credit union services. All the 
financial ailments of our people are 
still present. They can’t be legislated 
away. It is our job to help these peo- 
ple. That is what we are here for. 


Section Transferred 


Biggest news of the month for Fed- 
eral credit unions was the transfer of 
the Federal Credit Union Section 
from under the wing of the Farm 
Credit Administration to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Nobody is making any statements 
right now. Changes in policy may re- 
sult, but the only definite information 
is that the Section will now not be 
moved to Kansas City. 
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The lending of money for the pur- 
chase of cars and other durable goods 
was an easy way to invest credit 
union funds. Since that medium for 
lending money has gone, many credit 
unions seem to want to drift’ They 
don’t want to be bothered with $50 
or $1000 loans for remedial purposes. 
It now means five or ten loans where 
one was made before to put the same 
amount of money to work. Here is 
where the Educational Committee 
should get to work not only to show 
the rank and file what a credit union 
is for but to make officers and com- 
mittee members appreciate the splen- 
did medium that’s at their disposal to 
help their fellows. 


I know of one credit union that in- 
creased its business during February, 
March and April, 1942, by 40 per cent 
over the same months in 1941. This 
was brought about by eliminating en- 
dorsers through the medium of an 
extra charge on loans which addi- 
tional amount is set aside as a special 
reserve to make good losses resulting 
from a borrower losing his job. There 
seems to be no good reason why such 
a plan cannot be studied with a view 
to general application and to deter- 
mine the possibility of this association 
setting up the necessary structure to 
provide a fund from which losses may 
be paid. 

The credit union movement is need- 
ed today as much if not more than 
any other part of our monetary sys- 
tem. All those who have the privilege 
of being associated with our activities 
have a peculiar affection for it. The 
enjoyment, as well as the benefit of 
the fellowship, the condition of being 
combined for our common purpose, is 
such a truly precious accomplishment 
that we can’t help but feel we are 
possessors of a system of means and 
appliances constituting a well devel- 
oped working agency, too valuable for 
the good of humanity to allow of its 
disintegration. I’m sure none of us 
want to see it crumble, decay, or 
waste away. Nor do we want to see 
the cohesion destroyed, the whole fall 


Florida Appoints 


The Florida Credit Union League 
has chosen a full-time managing di- 


rector. The appointment goes to Eliz- 
abeth Lynch. 


Correction 


THe Bripc—e was mistaken last 
month in announcing a new managing 
director for the Rhode Island Credit 
Union League. John Gough is still 
managing director. 


to pieces. No, we have something 
vastly worthwhile to protect. I some- 
times think we don't appreciate its 
worth. It’s useful, advantageous, de- 
sirable; it contributes to happiness 
and well being; it is productive of 
comfort, satisfaction and enjoyment. 

We all must work to perfect what 
we have, determine a course of action 
so to solidify its constituent parts that 
we will create for all times a compact 
and firm force always to be relied on. 


E must have strength and firm- 
ness, command respect and con- 
sideration because we are reliable and 
sound, exhibiting united and unbrok- 
en characteristics, acting in unison. 
The war needn't arrest our course or 
progress, nor prevent our going far- 
ther, nor reduce the effective area of 
our work. It should be no hindrance. 
None of our difficulties—they are 
indeed comparatively slight—are to 
be counted in the tragic aspect of 
war. On the contrary, the compulsion 
to convert, to substitute, to invent, is 
one sure and excellent by-product of 
the war. This immense shaking up 
of routines may be a blessing in the 
end. It should bring alive the sense 
of self-confidence and of enterprise 
which has been the life blood of this 
nation. 

Why not adopt this slogan? “Let’s 
go out and produce.” Isn’t that what 
it all boils down to? 

Risks must be taken, innovations 
must be tried and we must climb out 
of the ruts of peace-time habits and 
customs. A new tempo and a new 
devotion is needed. Perhaps we need 
to re-learn what a great and cour- 
ageous people, inspired with the love 
of their country and their fellow-men, 
have achieved and can achieve. 

We shall be astonished and de- 
lighted at the undreamed of and im- 
possible things we can do if once we 
cease thinking of business as usual. 
The ghosts of the easy days still haunt 
us, causing us to believe we can only 
carry on along the old easy ways. 
Where there is a will, there is a way. 
Let us find the way. 

The time came on December 7, 1941, 
for the credit union people and all 
people of this glorious land to join 
their courage, their strength, and their 
endurance in this great, heroic and 
world-wide array of the common peo- 
ple, and to take part in those smash- 
ing blows for victory against brutality 
and aggression which shall forever 
free the masses from the age-long 
fear and tragedy of poverty and of 
war. 

Hard and difficult times lie ahead. 
The path of honor and duty has never 
been an easy one. Let us show the 
world we are following that path. 
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Regulation W Chart 


Revised to include changes effective May 6, 1942 


Prepared by William B. Tenney 


CUNA Field Man 





TYPE OF LOAN 
1. Installment loan 
for purchase of listed 
articles having more 
than $15 cash price 


AMOUNT 
OF LOAN 


$1500 


1 
or iess 


MAXIMUM 
CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN 


See Revised list, 





5 6/42 


MAXIMUM 


See Revised list, 
5/6/42 





in reasonable quantities. 


This tabulation is designed to make it easy to look 


up any type of loan a credit union may wish to 
make. References to sections of the regulation are 


included. Free reprints of this chart are available 








2 Installment or 
single payment loan 
for any purpose 


3. Installment loan 
for purchase of listed 
articles 


4,.Single payment 
loan for purchase of 
listed articles having 
more than $15 cash 
price 


5 Single payment 
loan for purchase of 
listed article 


6. Miscellaneous In- 


stallment loan 





Over 


Less 


$15 cash 
price of 
article 


$1500 


or less 


Less than 
$15 cash 
price of 
article 


$1500 


or less 


$1500 


than 


None 


None 


See Revised list, | 90 days except as 
in sec- 


5/6/42 


None 


None 


| 





None 


12 mos. 


provided 
tion 9b and c 


90 days. See sec- 
tion 9 for excep- 


tions 


12 months 


1. 


ur 





~ 


Exempt from Regulation 


1 


i) 


ws) 


_ 


uw 


1. 


3 


| 1. 
See exception 6-b | 


ad 


. Installments not less than 


. Installments 


. Principal amount, excluding 


. Maximum 


. Borrowers 


. Evidence of installment loan 
. Installments not less than 


. Installments 


. Borrowers Statement (Form 


. Installments not less than 
. Installments payable at ap- 


. Borrowers Statement (Form | 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION W 


Evidence of installment loan 
credit to borrower (Form 
Reg. W-1) 





$5.00 per month or $1.25 per 
week 

substantially 
equal in amount or so ar- 
ranged that no installment 
is greater in amount than 
any preceeding installment 
Installments payable at ap- 
proximately equal intervals 
not exceeding one month 


insurance and interest or 
finance charges, must not 
exceed maximum specified 
for article in revised chart 
of May 6, 1942 

maturity shall 
not exceed that specified for 
article in revised chart of 
May 6, 1942 calculated not 
more than 15 days subse- 
quent to actual date of sale 
or loan which ever is easier. 
Statement 
(Form Reg. W-4) 


credit to borrower 
Reg. W-1) 


(Form 


$5.00 per month or $1.25 per 
week 

substantially 
equal in amount or so ar- 
ranged that no installment 
is greater in amount than 
any preceding installment 
Installments payable at ap- 
proximately equal intervals 
not exceeding one month 


Reg. W-4) 


Principal amount, exclud- 
ing insurance and interest 
or finance charge may not 
exceed maximum specified 
in revised chart of May 6, 
1942 

Borrowers Statement 


Borrowers Statement (Form 
Reg. W-4) 


Evidence of installment loan 
credit to borrower (Form 
Reg. W-1) 

Installments substantially 
equal in amount or so ar- 
ranged that no installment 
is greater in amount than 
any preceding installment 


$5.00 per month or $1.25 per 
week 


proximately equal intervals 
not exceeding one month 





Reg. W-4) 


SECTION 
REFERENCE 


6—(c)—(1) 





6— (c)— (2) 
see 

Section 
nine 

for 

excep- 
tions 


6—(a)— (1) 


6—(c) 
12—(c) 


-(2) 


6— (d) 


6—(a) 
6— (b) 
6— (c)—(1) 


6— (c)—(2) 
see 

Section 
nine 

for 

excep- 
tions 


6—(d) 


7—(a)—(1) | 


7—(d) 
7—(b) 
7—(d) 


6— (c)—(1) 


6— (c)—(2) 
see 

Section 
nine 

for 

excep- 
tions 


6—(d) 
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AMOUNT MAXIMUM _ | MAXIMUM REQUIREMENTS UNDER SECTION 
TYPE OF LOAN OF LOAN |CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN REGULATION W REFERENCE 
7. Miscellaneous sin- $1500 None 90 days except as/1. Borrowers Statement (Form | 7—(d) 
gle payment loan or less provided in sec- Reg. W-4) 
tion 9 7—(b) 

8. Installment or sin- $1500 Each part must be considered | 12—(b) 
gle payment loan or less as if it stood alone and is sub- 
partly for purchase ject to the regulation if it 
of listed article comes under the regulation 

when so divided 
9. Any loan for down $1500 Such loans are prohibited by | 11—(b) 
payment on listed or less the regulation and (c) 
article 
10. Single payment $1500 See Revised list, 1. If loan is made on or after | 7—(c) 
loan payable on de- or less 5/6/42 May 6, 1942 maturity date 
mand shall be 90 days from date 

on which it was made 
2. Borrowers statement (Form | 7-——(d) 
Reg. W-4) 

11. Any loan for $1500 None 12 months General loan requirements 11—(b) 
down payment other or less (Same as No. 6 on this chart) | 6 
than on listed article 
12. Any loan secured Any None None Exempt from regulation 8—(a) 
by recorded first amount 
mortgage on improv- 
ed real estate or 
if for purpose of fi- 
nancing or refinanc- 
ing construction or 
purchase of entire 
residence or entire 
other structure 
13. Any loan for pur- Any None None Exempt from regulation (b) 
pose of purchasing or amount 
carrying _ stocks, 
bonds, or other in- 
vestment securities 
(including Defense 
bonds). Word carry- 
ing means when loan 
is used to reduce or 
retire a debt orig- 
inally incurred to 
purchase securities. 
14. Installment loan Any None None Such loans are exempt from | 8—(c) 
for any purpose of amount the regulations if borrower 
bona fide educational, signs a statement that his in- 
medical, hospital, come is not sufficient to meet 
dental, or funeral ex- the terms that would ordinar- 
penses or pay debts ily apply and failure to obtain 
incurred for such the loan would cause undue 
purposes hardship. Statement must 

show why income is insuf- 

ficient and must be accepted 

in good faith by credit union. 

(Form Reg. W-2) 
15. Any loans to pur- Any None None Exempt from regulation _ if | 8—(d) 
chase aircraft amount borrower has priority rating 

of A-10 or higher. 
16. Any loan to re- Any None None Exempt from regulation if so | 8—(c) 
model or rehabilitate amount designated by National Hous- 
dwelling or residence ing Agency or its agent 
designated by auth- 
orities as “Defense 
housing” 
17. Any loan to deal- Any None None Exempt from regulation 8—(f) 
er in listed articles amount 
or plumbing, heating, 
electrical or other 
contractor to finance 
purchase of listed ar- 
ticles for resale 
18. Any loan to pay Any None None Loan is exempt if (1) pro- | 8—(g) 
premium in excess of amount ceeds are paid directly to in- 
one year on fire or surance agent, broker, or com- 
casualty insurance pany; and (2) loan is fully | 
policy secured by unearned portion | 

of premium. 
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TYPE OF LOAN 


19. Any loan made to 
person engaged in 
agriculture or coop- 
erative association of 
such persons 


20. Any 
business 


loan to a 

enterprise 
for purposes of busi- 
ness and not to pur- 
chase any listed art- 
¢ le 


21. Any loan made on 
security of loan value 
or cash surrender 
value of a life insur- 
ance policy for pur- 
pose of paying off a 
policy loan made 
prior to May 6, 1942; 
or any renewal or re- 
vision of such loan if 
no additional cash is 
involved 


22. Any loan to Fed- 


eral government, 
State government, 
political subdivision, 
department, agency, 
or establishment 
thereof, or to any 
church, _ hospital, 
clinic, sanatorium, 
school, college, or 


other religious, edu- 
cational, charitable 
or eleemosynary in- 
stitution 


23a. Installment loan 
to convert charge ac- 
count on listed article 


23b. Installment loan 
to convert charge ac- 
count on non-listed 


article 
24a. Single-payment 


loan to convert charge 
account on listed ar- 
ticle 


24b. Single-payment 
loan to convert charge 
account on non-listed 
article 
25. Renewal or Ex- 
tension of single pay- 
ment loan 


AMOUNT 


MAXIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


OF LOAN CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN 


Any 


amount 


Any 


amount 


Any 


amount 


Any 


amount 


$1500 


or less 


$1500 


or less 


$1500 


or less 


$1500 


or less 


$1500 


or less 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


6 months from 
date of conver- 
sion, or 12 months 
with statement of 
necessity as in 
section 10(d) 


12 mos. 


90 days 


90 days 





12 months from 
original loan date 





REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION W 





If such loans are for general 


agricultural purposes and not 
to purchase any listed article 


-then these loans are exempt 


from the regulation 


Exempt from regulation 


Exempt from regulation 


Exempt from regulation 


3. 


rt 


. Evidence of 


. Substantially 


. Statement of 








. Statement of Borrower 


(Form Reg. W-4) 

Installment 
Loan Credit to be given to 
borrower (Form Reg. W-1) 
Substantially equal pay- 
ments not less than $5.00 
per month or $1.25 per week 


. Substantially equal inter- 
vals not exceeding one 
month. 

. Statement of Borrower 


(Form Reg. W-4) 


. Evidence of installment loan 


credit (Form Reg. W-1) 
equal pay- 
ments not less than $5.00 per 
month or $1.25 per week 


. Substantially equal inter- 
vals not exceeding one 
month 

. Statement of Borrower 


(Form Reg. W-4) 


Borrower 
(Form Reg. W-4) 


1. 


. Maturity 


Applies only to single pay- 
ment loans made on or af- 
ter May 6, 1942 


. Same requirements as in- 


stallment loan not for pur- 
chase of listed article as 
stated in 6-b and 6-c-2. 
calculated from 
date of original loan (or) 


SECTION 
REFERENCE 
8—(i) 
8—(j) 
8—(k) 
8 (1) = 
6—(d) 
6— (c)—(1) 
6— (c)— (2) 
6—(c)—(2) 
6—(d) 
6— (c)—(1) 
6— (c)—(2) 
6— (c)— (2) 
7—(d) 
7—(b) 
7™—(c) 
7—(d) 
7—(b) 
7—(c) 
7—(c) 
7—(c)—(1) 
7—(c)—(1) 
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| AMOUNT | 


| MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 
TYPE OF LOAN | 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
OF LOAN CREDIT VALUE | TERM OF LOAN | 


REGULATION W 


SECTION 
| REFERENCE 





tee i 








26. Renewal or revis- 
ion of installment 
loan outstanding on 
Sept. 1, 1941 


Any 
amount 


None 





27. Installment loan 
outstanding on Sept. | 
1, 1941, combined 
with additional cash 
advance after May 6, 
1942 


28. Renewal or revi- 
sion of installment 
loan originally made | 
between Sept. 1, 1941 | 
and March 23, 1942 


29. Installment loan 
originally made _ be- 
tween September 1, 
1941 and March 23, 
1942 and consolidated 
with additional cash 
advance 


$1500 


or less 





$1500 
or less 


$1500 
or less 


None unless new | 
money for listed 
article | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


12 months for cash 
advanced or 6 
months if to re- 


duce or retire 
| charge account 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(Continued) 


4. May be repaid at intervals 


5. 


Loans that were outstanding 


not to exceed 90 days if final 
maturity date is not later 
than that of an installment 
loan made for same pur- 
pose and payments are suf- 
ficient to reduce balance 
each time to that required 
by installment loans made 
under section 6-b, (or) 

If statement of necessity is 
used maximum maturity 
may be calculated from date 
of renewal for 12 months 


on Sept. 1, 1941, may be re- 
newed or revised once on any 
terms the credit union would 
have accepted if the regula- 
tion had never existed 


All 


. Installments 


. Installments 


requirements 
only to new money 
vanced 


apply 
ad- 


. Borrowers Statement (Form 


Reg. W-4) 

substantially 
equal and not less than $5 
per month, or $1.25 per week 


. Installments payable at ap- 


inter- 
one 


proximately equal 
vals not exceeding 
month 


. Evidence of installment loan 


credit to be given to bor- 
rower (Form Reg. W-1) 
sufficiently 
large to repay new advance 
within 12 months of date 
of consolidation and entire 
amount within time speci- 
fied in by-laws of credit 
union 


Note—See exception listed in 
Section 9 


. May be renewed or revised | 
without statement of ne- | 


cessity if maturity date of 
renewal or revision is not 
more than 18 months from 
date of original loan 


. If statement of necessity is 


used, loan may run 12 
months from date of such 
renewal or revision 


None unless new | 12 months for cash | (Requirements apply to new 
advance) 


money for listed | 
article 





advanced’ or 
months if to re- 
duce or retire 
charge account 





|newal or 


: 


4. 


. Installments 


Evidence of installment loan | 6 


credit to be given to bor- 
rower (Form Reg. W-1) 


. Borrower’s Statement (Form 


Reg. W-4) 

substantially 
equal amounts and not less 
than $5 per month or $1.25 
per week 

Installments payable at ap- 
proximately equal _inter- 
vals not exceeding one 
month 


(Requirements apply to re- 


revision of old 


| amount) 
Statement of necessity will 


| 


permit extension of old bal- 
ance for 12 months from 
date of consolidation 


7— (c)—(2) 


| 7—(e) 
footnote 


5, 10d 


(2) 


12—(c) 


* 


10—(b) 
Option 1 


6— (d) 


6—(c)—(1) 





| 10—(b) 
| Option 1 


12—(f) 





| 12—(f) 


6— (d) 
6—(c) 


6—(c)— (2) 


12—(f) 


(1) 


(2) 
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AMOUNT 


TYPE OF LOAN OF LOAN 
30. Renewal or revi- $1500 
sion of installment or less 
loan made between 
March 23, 1942 and 
May 6, 1942 
31. Installment loan $1500 
originally made be- or less 
tween March 23, 1942 
and May 6, 1942 and | 
consolidated with ad- | 
ditional cash advance 

* 

| 
32. Renewal or revi- $1500 
sion of installment | or less 
loan made after May | 
6, 1942 

| 

| 
33 Second consolida- $1500 
tion after September or less 
1, 1941 of pre-Sep- 
tember loan, or con- 
solidation of loan 
made after May 6, 
1942 | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
34 Installment loan $1500 
to retire or consoli- or less 


date obligations held 
elsewhere. 


MAXIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN 


None 


None unless for 
listed article 


None 


None unless new 
money for listed 
article 


t 





12 months for cash 


advanced or 6 
months if to re- 
duce or retire 


charge account 


12 months 


12 months 
or 6 months if to 
reduce or retire 

charge account 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION W 


|1. May be renewed or re- 
vised without statement of 
necessity if maturity date 
| of renewed or revised loan 
| is not more than 15 months 
from date of original loan 
. If statement of necessity is 
used it may be renewed or 
revised to run 12 months 
from date of renewal or re- 
vision 


(Requirements for new money 

added) 

1. Evidence of installment loan 
credit to be given to bor- 


| rower (Form Reg. W-1) 


. Borrower’s Statement 
(Form Reg. W-4) 
Installments substantially 
equal and not less than $5 
per month or $1.25 per week 

4. Installments payable at ap- 

proximately equal intervals 
not exceeding one month 

(Requirements for renewal or 

revision of old amount) 

Statement of necessity will 

permit extension of old bal- 








ance for 12 months from 
date of renewal or revision 





1. Loan may be renewed or 
revised without statement 
of necessity if such re- 
newal or revision does not 
extend maturity date be- 
yond 12 mos. from date of 
original loan 

. With statement of neces- 
sity loan may be extended 
for 12 months from date of 
such renewal or revision 
and without consideration 
of minimum payments 


1. Borrower’s Statement (Form 
Reg. W-4) 
Installments substantially 
equal and not less than $5 
per month or $1.25 per week 
Installments payable at ap- 
proximately equal intervals 
not exceeding one month 
(see section 9 for exception) 
. Entire amount subject to 
revised Regulation W 
. Terms of consolidated con- 
tract shall be such as would 
meet the terms of the reg- 
ulation applicable thereto if 
considered separately, or 
Terms shall require pay- 
ments at least as large as 
those on contracts being 
consolidated would have 
been for month beginning 
on date of consolidation and 
sufficiently greater to repay 
entire contract within 12 
months from date of con- 
solidation 
. If statement of necessity is 
used, loan may run for 12 
months from date of con- 
solidation without regard 
for minimum payment re- 
quirements 


2. 


3. 


Subject to same requirements 
as if original extension of 
credit had been made by credit 
union 


SECTION 
| REFERENCE 


| 12—(f) 





12— (f) 


6—(c)—-(2) 


6—(c)—(2) 


12—(f) 





10—(c) 


10—-(d) 


6—(d) 


10—(b) 
option 2 


10—(b) 
option 1 
10— (b) 


10—(b) 
option 1 


10—(b) 
option 2 





10—(d) 





Note: 


Nothing in regulation shall prevent renewal or revision or other action deemed necessary in good faith regarding 


loan to member of armed forces of United States incurred prior to his induction or for protection of the credit union on delin- 
quent or defaulted loan which has been subject of bona fide collection effort by credit union. Forms listed are as numbered by 


CUNA Supply Cooperative. 
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Cooperative Credit and Finance 


“Throughout the world, the differences between 
peoples and classes and groups are being pointed 
out, emphasized and exaggerated,” said the presi- 
dent of the Cooperative League in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Credit Union National 
Association. “It is time we began emphasizing 
those things we have in common.” 


NEED not say that I am especially 
I glad of the opportunity to speak 

to the Board of Directors of the 
Credit Union National Association. 
You represent directly about 7,000 
credit unions and indirectly 10,000. 
These credit unions are making loans 
at the rate of 25 to 30 million dollars 
a month and have outstanding loans 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$250,000,000. That’s big potatoes, and 
it makes you an assemblage of very 
distinguished gentlemen. It is not 
often that I am asked to speak before 
so large a group of big financial ty- 
coons. 

I feel privileged to speak to you be- 
cause you represent the largest ac- 
cumulation of cooperative credit in the 
country which is independent—inde- 
pendent even of government help as 
some cooperative farm credit institu- 
tions are not. Therefore, I think we 
have some things in common to talk 
over. 

In the first place we are interested 
in self-help. We both believe what the 
Canadian pioneer in credit unions, 
Alphonse Desjardins, said: 

“The people’s welfare can best be 
secured by institutions organized by 
the people themselves.” 

We believe literally in the statement 
that “The Lord helps those who help 
themselves—and each other.” That’s 
what a credit union is—an institution 
set up by people who want to save and 
borrow together and want to run it 
themselves for their mutual benefit. 
That’s what a consumers’ cooperative 
is—except that a consumers’ coopera- 
tive, as we usually think of it, handles 
goods and merchandise instead of 
credit. But a credit union is a con- 
sumers’ cooperative in the field of 
credit. It is also a producers’ coop- 
erative, for that matter. It both pro- 
duces and consumes credit, all the 
while controlling the affairs in a dem- 
ocratic manner. 

I come to you as president of the 
Cooperative League of the United 
States and as President of the Farm 
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Bureau Insurance Companies—but I 
want also to explain with some pride 
that I am from Ohio, which last year 
ranked third among the states in num- 
ber of credit unions; and also that I 
am a member of a credit union in our 
company which has over 700 members 
with about $65,000 investment by 
members. 

The rise and continuing rapid 
growth of credit unions should give a 
real thrill to those people who are in- 
terested in genuine economic democ- 
racy as well as political democracy. 
The fact that common ordinary people 
have entered in where some angels 
have feared to tread, and have dem- 
onstrated their ability to run the 
soundest group of credit agencies I 
think there is, should revitalize the 
faith of such people in the common 
man’s ability to take care of himself 
when he acts in cooperation with 
others. Why it doesn’t convince the 
general public faster than it has, is a 
mystery to me. But someday I believe 
it will. The faith of such men as Raif- 
feisen, Desjardins and Edward Filene 
has been proven justified. Whether 
you have satisfied Roy Bergengren, I 
don’t know. I think he is one of those 
souls who thanks God he is forever 
discontented. 


OEVER finances a_ business, 
controls it. This is axiomatic 
with one exception. The exception is 
that the public finances a lot of busi- 
ness that it doesn’t control. This is 
done, as you know, by a business—be 
it a grocery or department store or a 
bank or insurance company—syste- 
matically overcharging the consumers, 
calling the total amount of overcharges 
by the respectable accounting term of 
“net earnings” and then splitting those 
earnings by paying part in cash divi- 
dends to stockholders, part in stock 
dividends to stockholders, and retain- 
ing a big portion in surplus for “plow- 
ing back into the business.” 
But all of it goes to the few stock- 
holders. They really own it. A small 


business gets to be a big business by 
this deliberate method of taking a lit- 
tle—and sometimes a lot—more than 
the cost of doing business from the 
consumer and adding it to the owner- 
ship of the existing stockholders. And 
then these stockholders or their man- 
agers control the business and go on 
to do more of the same thing, with 
profit as the only criterion of their 
success. 

Cooperatives and cooperators must 
control their own finances if they are 
to be assured control of their own 
enterprises. And finance in its broad- 
est aspects should be more thoroughly 
understood by those who are mem- 
bers of and those who manage our co- 
operative business, including our 
credit unions. 

Ramsay McDonald in 1921 made a 
most effective statement concerning 
the need of a people to control their 
own financial system. He said: 

“Finance can command the sluices 
of every stream that runs to turn the 
wheels of industry, and can put fetters 
upon the feet of every government that 
is in existence. Its ramifications are 
as fine as a nervous system, and as 
centralized. It is the nervous system of 
capitalism. Those who control finance 
can paralyze society, can make it 
drunk, can keep it normal. And in all 
their transactions their own interests 
are put first. Of course these interests 
are involved in the general interest. 
They cannot flourish in a dead eco- 
nomic, state. But they can fix ex- 
changes, bank rates, capital values; 
they can tighten or loosen the purse- 
strings for governments and manufac- 
turers; they control the means upon 
which the political and industrial state 
depends for its existence. 

“A financiers’ counter-revolution 
would be more effective than a sol- 
diers’ counter-revolution. No com- 
munity can be free until it controls its 
financial organization.” 

History is replete with examples of 
the influence exercised by those who 
furnish the finance. And occasionally 
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there is a rare but precious example 
of what can be done when a group of 
people release themselves from such 
bondage. I am not contending that all 
influence from the controllers of 
finance is bad. That is Many 
small banks and even some large ones 
are victims of the same control. 


not so 


Capital is necessary in any business 
enterprise. It from the 
owners or from the outside. If capital 


must come 
comes from outside sources, you never 
know when control will be exercised 
or how it will be exercised. This is 
true whether you borrow from an in- 


dividual, a bank or the government. 
We've got to see this business of 
finance from a larger and _ broader 


standpoint. The credit unions have 
done a marvelous job of cutting down 
expenses, of extending credit and of 
lowering interest charges to those in- 
dividuals who must borrow in small 
amounts. And now that we know that 
common people can run a_ business, 
we are beginning to extend here and 
there to be a little more inclusive. 
And it’s time that all cooperative in- 
stitutions and peoples’ organizations 
realize that they must create a na- 
tional source of credit along with a 
national depository of savings which 
will make them independent of the 
control of both private and govern- 
mental agencies. 

Private banks constitute the largest 
source of credit in the country. They 
control about 32 billions of savings. 
Life insurance companies come next 
with about 26 billions of funds of pol- 
icyholders. And I suppose now the 
government ranks third as a course 
of credit, but the funds whence the 
government derives even its ability 
to loan come in a large measure from 
the banks and the insurance com- 
panies, because they are the big buy- 
ers of government bonds. 

The real source of these funds, of 
course, is the people, who have very 
little control over them. At present 
the government has some agencies 
which are very friendly to cooperative 


‘ 


ventures and will furnish funds sym- 
pathetically when the co-ops have to 
borrow. Most banks and insurance 
companies, needless to say, are not 
friendly to cooperative ventures; and 
when they do loan to them, it is strict- 
ly because it’s good business. There 
is very little sympathy in the trans- 
action which goes beyond the limits 
of making a good profit. If the gov- 
ernment should change its attitude 
towards farm co-ops because of an 
unfriendly administration or because 
of other pressures—the co-ops and 
peoples’ organizations would be left 
without any friendly source of credit 
at all. We’ve got to be smart enough 
to recognize the strategic weakness in 
our position in this respect. 

In the cooperative movement I be- 
lieve we have made sufficient demon- 
strations to show that by taking some 
things into our own hands we can ac- 
complish much. In Ohio, members of 
the Farm Bureau put up $10,000 back 
in 1926 to start an automobile insur- 
ance company. At the outset the rates 
were reduced an average of 40 percent. 
Since that time the company has gone 
into ten states and the District of 
Columbia, under either cooperative or 
farm organization sponsorship. It now 
has almost 400,000 policies in force and 
assets of about 842 million dollars. 

But there is more to the story than 
that. From funds accumulated in the 
auto company we were able to acquire 
a life insurance company, whose as- 
sets are now about 442 millions of 
dollars. Still further, we have been 
able to make funds available to vari- 
ous cooperative organizations; we 
have loaned money to people to buy 
farms and homes. 

So out of that original $10,000 we 
control assets now of almost $15,- 
000,000. If we had not gone into busi- 
ness ourselves, that $15,000,000 would 
be in the control of someone else, and 
more than likely the funds would be 
invested in corporations which were 
further exploiting us. 

In the cooperative movement we 


Quotes 


“The war has been no problem to 
credit unions in Nova Scotia,” says 
A. B. MacDonald, just elected to the 
board of directors of CUNA Supply 
Cooperative. “Members have left for 
the armed services, credit union offi- 
cers have left and sometimes been 
hard to replace, but credit union serv- 
ices are as much in demand as ever.” 

ee 

“Michigan is ready to go ahead with 
an organizing campaign,” said Karl 
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Guenther at the managing directors’ 
conference in Madison. 
ee 

“Credit union officers and leaders 
need a thorough understanding of re- 
medial loans,” said Louise McCarren 
at the managing directors’ conference. 
“Too many of them have found mak- 
ing auto loans an easy way of keeping 
credit union money busy; they have 
neglected their duty of watching for 
members in desperate need.” 


have demonstrated, as Howard Cow- 
den of Kansas City says, that factories 
are free to cooperators. In Kansas City 
they put about a half-million dollars 
in an oil refinery. They expect to get 
that paid off in two years out of the 
margins they have while selling at 
market prices. In Indiana the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association put 
about a quarter of a million in an oil- 
cracking plant. They expect to pay 
that off in one year’s operations. In 
Ohio we have built four fertilizer fac- 
tories. In less than two years we have 
already saved more than the entire 
cost of the plants. These examples can 
be multiplied by cooperatives in many 
states where they have started out by 
mobilizing consumption, then going 
back into production. 

A big independent refinery owner 
recently told me that he thinks co- 
operatives are one of the safest places 
to invest money now—because co-ops 
start at the point of consumption and 
then go back into production for a 
known and organized need. 





OW as these cooperatives expand, 

they naturally need temporary 
funds. So far, they have received a 
good deal of help from the Banks for 
Cooperatives set up by the govern- 
ment. But we’d like to be independent 
of even the government. We don't 
blame the government for coming into 
the field as much as it has. It had to. 
The people hadn’t done things for 
themselves, so the government had to 
come in. But that’s all the more rea- 
son why we should bestir ourselves 
and create our own institutions—so 
that we won't have to go to govern- 
ment for help. Remember the more 
you ask government to do for you, the 
more power you are giving govern- 
ment to do something to you. And 
stateism has gone too far in the world 
for us to accept it complacently. 

The greatest and most widespread 
development of cooperative action in 
the cities has probably been done by 
the credit unions. Credit unions as 
such have not proceeded so far in the 
country. The farmers have stepped 
out in front, however, with both pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ cooperation. 
And consumer cooperation is grow- 
ing faster on the farms than producer 
cooperation is. 

Now there ought to be a link be- 
tween cooperative action in the city 
and that on the farm. So far we have 
got it in our insurance activities. 
About 40 percent of our policyhold- 
ers can now be classified as non-rural. 
We need more examples. The best— 
and I might say ideal—way they ought 
to get together is by having so many 
consumer co-ops in town that the 
farmers could market much of their 
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produce directly to the city consumers 
through institutions that they both 
own for their mutual benefit. And 
likewise for farmers to buy much of 
their consumer needs from factories 
owned in conjunction with city con- 
sumers. That vision is a far-off dream, 
it would seem, but it’s never too early 
to begin to make it come true. If only 
the credit unions could be a point of 
“infection” for city consumers to 
branch out into broader cooperative 
activities, we'd really have something. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
the Cooperative League, authorization 
was given for setting up a national 
cooperative finance agency for all 
co-op groups. It is still in the em- 
bryo stage, but perhaps the credit 
unions will find some way of giving 
strength to and getting help from such 
an agency. The idea is to look to- 
ward the future. 


ITHOUT assuming the robes of 

a prophet, I think it can fairly be 
said that the world is in a revolution. 
The world of the past is pretty much 
altered, and I think we will have to 
look forward to a world that will be 
new in many fundamental respects. 
Old institutions and old ways of doing 
things are crumbling, new ones are 
taking their places, and still newer 
ones are yet to come. If we believe in 
the democratic cooperative way of 


doing things, we are going to do 
everything we possibly can _ to 
strengthen ourselves for whatever 


may come. 

I have made the statement before 
that cooperatives are building up, not 
destroying. They are trying to create 
a way of doing business (some even 
think a way of life) which is respon- 
sive to the needs of the greatest num- 
ber of people. It takes as its point of 
departure the economic interest which 
most people have in common—the 
consumer interest. In that respect it is 
building upon sound economic foun- 
dations. 

Further, it is creating something 
which today is badly in need of 
being created—a unifying influence. 
Throughout the world the differences 
between peoples and classes and 
groups are being pointed out, empha- 
sized and exaggerated. It is what prop- 
agandists feed upon. It is time we be- 
gan emphasizing those things we have 
in common. I submit that in the eco- 
nomic field the most common interest 
is the consumer interest. Regardless 
of what our profession or calling is, be 
it farmer, workingman, accountant, 
doctor or whatever else, we are in- 
terested in a home with furniture in 
it, food in the pantry, clothes in the 
closet, a car in the garage and the 
means to enjoy recreation and educa- 
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tion. This is common to all men—re- 
gardless of how they earn a living. 
Why can’t we emphasize this aspect of 
our lives? 

One social scientist made this strong 
statement about the consumer aspect 
of our lives: 

“It is the ultimate consumer who 
alone supplies the funds whence all 
wages are paid, and whence comes all 
capital. The economic sovereignty of 
the ultimate consumer has actually 
been potent all down the ages. History 
stands primarily upon it. But never 
has it been so potent as now. And 
never yet has this sovereignty been 
accorded formal recognition, in an or- 
ganization frankly footed thereon, as 
our political power is footed upon the 
political sovereignty of the voter. Yet 
we have now reached the state in 
social evolution where after having 
established political democracy, the 
need for the organization of the ulti- 
mate consumer stands as the direct 
and pivotal need of the modern social 
problem.” 

Let me quote Vice President Henry 
Wallace. Some of these fellows can 
put things into words so much better 
than I can. Here’s what Vice President 
Wallace says: 

“The dominant economic idea of the 
future is cooperation. Today we need 
a great many more persons who will 
become as deeply motivated by the 
idea of a cooperative economic society 
as the young men of 1776 and 1787 
were motivated by the idea of a dem- 
ocratic political society. The one is the 
living stream of thought for the twen- 
tieth century as the other was for the 
eighteenth.” 


OW here’s one from E. Stanley 
Jones, foremost Christian mis- 
sionary: 

“The cooperative order is the thing 
which is struggling now to be born in 
the world economy.” 

Here’s Dr. Coady, one of the famous 
Catholic priests of Nova Scotia: 

“The cooperative movement offers 
a great opportunity to mobilize all the 
brains of mankind. ... When we learn 
to fight our battles with brains instead 
of with bullets, we shall become the 
masters of our own destiny.” 

And I want to say “Amen” to these 
statements. I think ideas are necessary 
to lick the dictators. An idea which 
can supersede the despicable race- 
superiority indoctrination in the minds 
of the German people can do as much 
if not more than bombs and planes 
and guns to rid that country and the 
world of Nazism. We've got to light a 
torch that the whole world can see 
and one that promises a world of free- 
dom from want and fear; an economy 
of abundance; a society of cooperation 


in good will and good faith for the 
greatest masses of individuals in the 
world. We've got to get an allegiance 
which will transcend the barriers of 
race, color, religion and even nation. 
An idea like that can lick Hitler. And 
I believe he knows it. It’s up to us 
who understand that viewpoint to 
release that message. 

Another quotation. This one from 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis who was 
voted as the “most earnest member 
of Congress” by Washington newspa- 
permen. He says this in his book 
called Morale of Democracy: 

“If I were to say what I believe was 
the most important single need of the 
world today I would say it was this: 
For one people somewhere in the 
world to give to all mankind a living 
proof and demonstration that they 
can, without loss of liberty and with- 
out resort to governmental compul- 
sion, solve the economic problems of 
this power age, end poverty in the 
midst of plenty and make the machine 
the servant of man and not his mas- 
ter.” 


PERSONALLY can think of no 

other idea which holds out more 
hope for accomplishing this objective 
than the attitudes and methods held 
and practiced by those in the cooper- 
ative movement. Cooperation may be 
undramatic. It may not appeal to 
those who like to divide the world into 
heroes and villains. But while the 
Fascists and Communists are yelling 
their heads off, the cooperators are 
quietly and steadily going about 
learning how to distribute plenty 
without killing the freedom-giving 
right to own private property in a 
democratic state. 

Cooperators don’t go about bang- 
ing down doors like some groups who 
seek to accomplish their ends strictly 
in legislative battles. Instead they be- 
gin their action in the community 
where they are, start with the circum- 
stances under which they happen to 
find themselves, and proceed from 
there, on their own feet in competition 
with other forms of business until 
they have demonstrated their inherent 
strength. This is what credit unions 
have done. This is what other forms 
of cooperatives do. This type of action 
has been called a “great silent noise.” 

So I want to close by saying to you: 
Keep on making that “great silent 
noise.” It will gradually be heard by 
more and more people—and it will be 
listened to and accepted by calm 
people who will feel it way down deep. 
It’s not a short road, and not a quick 
one, and perhaps not a complete one 
but it’s never too late to stop doing 
something that’s bad and start doing 
something that’s good. 
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NFORMALITY is what we in the 
] Buffalo Chapter of the New York 

State Credit Union League have 
tried to make the keynote of all our 
meetings. Everyone is made to feel 
that he has a voice in the meeting; 
everyone is 


encouraged to express 


his opinions, offer suggestions and 
ask questions. 
Meetings usually include open 


forum periods. So that a few people 
will not monopolize these periods, if 
some individual is taking the floor too 
often, the chairman tactfully points 
out that others, too, may have prob- 
lems and asks that they be given 
their chance. In a half-hour period at 
every meeting, at least ten or fifteen 
people get a chance to express them- 
selves. 

What procedure do we follow in 
planning the year’s chapter activities? 
In the first place, we have a program 
committee of five people. Each year 
in June, this committee meets and 
maps out a program for the chapter, 
starting with the September meeting 
and ending with the following May. 
Meetings are planned for every month 
with the exception of June, July and 
August. 

Very soon after the program has 
been drawn up, a council (board of 
directors) meeting is called, and the 
entire program is submitted for their 
approval or revision. No punches are 
pulled in discussing the program; the 
council members are frank in their 
opinions, and as a result, when the 
program is in its finished form, it is 
satisfactory both to the program com- 
mittee and to the council. 

Here is the 1941-42 program: 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1941 

Feature—3 Discussion Groups— 
Leadership, J. Orrin Shipe, Educa- 
tional Director, Credit Union National 
Association (“State Credit Union 
Problems”) (“Federal Credit Union 
Problems”) (“Regulation W”) 
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A school for supervisory committees run on 

two consecutive nights by the Buffalo Chap- 

ter drew an attendance of 279 the first night 
and 260 the second. 





Planning Chapter Meetings 


The Buffalo Chapter averaged 125 at each 
meeting last year; here’s how they do it 


By Mildred Duly 


Entertainment—Showing of New 
York State Credit Union League Con- 
vention Movie—comments by J. Orrin 
Shipe 

Refreshments 
Wed., Oct. 8, 1941 

Feature—Sidney Stahl, Managing 
Director, New York State Credit 
Union League; Matthew McAvoy, 
Asst. Deputy Banking Supt., N. Y. 
State Banking Dept. 

Entertainment—‘“Story of Tobacco” 
(sponsored by Chesterfield Tobacco 
Co.) 

Refreshments 
Wed., Nov. 26, 1941 

Annual Dinner Dance 

SPEAKER—William Reid, Presi- 
dent, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion 
Wed., Dec. 17, 1941 

Feature—Closing of Books—Mat- 
thew Cortez, Field Representative, 
Credit Union Section, Washington, 
x < 

Entertainment—Christmas Carols 
by Socony Vacuum Choral Club, un- 
der direction of President of Socony 
Vacuum Credit Union 
Wed., Jan. 21, 1942—Aviation Nite 

SPEAKER—Tom Doig, Asst. Man- 
aging Director, CUNA. Also officers 
of Bell and Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Entertainment —“The Airacobra” 
movie (sponsored by Bell Aircraft), 
and “Curtiss-Wright Answers the Call 
for Quantity” (sponsored by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.) 

Wed. and Thurs. evenings, Feb. 4th 

and 5th, 1942 

Supervisory Committee Instruction 

Instructor—Edward Hickey, Credit 
Union Section, Washington, D. C. As- 


sistants—Stephen Pirk and Matthew 
Cortez, Field Representatives, Credit 
Union Section, Washington, D. C. 
Wed., Feb. 18, 1942 

Feature—Leston P. Faneuf, 
County Rationing Administrator. 

Entertainment—“Unfinished Rain- 
bows”—(Story of Aluminum, spon- 
sored by Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
ica.) 

Wed., March 18, 1942—Sears’ Nite. 

Feature —Joseph H. Schinstock, 
Manager, Sears Roebuck and Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Entertainment—Talent from Sears 
Buffalo Credit Union. 

Refreshments. 

Mon., April 20, 1942—Annual Chapter 

Meeting 

SPEAKER—William Goldfine, 
President, New York State Credit 
Union League. 

Election. 

Convention Discussion. 
Refreshments and Dancing. 

Wed., May 20, 1942 

Rochester, Niagara Falls and James- 
town Chapters invited. 

Convention Discussion. 

SPEAKERS—John Ammering, Di- 
rector, Rochester Chapter; Bill Jack, 
Director, Niagara Falls Chapter; Ollie 
Palm, Director, Jamestown Chapter. 

Entertainment—“Portrait of Amer- 
ica” movie, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Insurance. 

Refreshments. 

One of the most interesting and 
educational of our meetings was the 
one devoted to discussion of “Security 
—Collateral.” Nathan Rovner, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chapter, who is an 
attorney by profession, covered this 


Erie 
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subject thoroughly, explaining in de- 
tail what credit unions should know 
about chattel mortgages, who may co- 
sign on loans, the procedure to be 
followed when accepting insurance 
policies as security, etc. The open 
forum that followed produced many 
questions. 


In February of this year we decided 
to devote two evenings to instruction 
for supervisory committees, under the 
direction of Edward J. Hickey of the 
Federal Credit Union Section. We'd 
like to put it in the record that this, in 
the opinion of every council member 
of the chapter, was the finest activity 
we ever sponsored. We had an at- 
tendance of 279 the first night and 260 
the second. 


A dinner was served the first night, 
which was followed by instruction in 
credit union practice and principles. 
The second night was devoted to a 
complete audit of a sample credit 
union. Mr. Hickey was assisted by 
Stephen A. Pirk and Matthew J. 
Cortes, Federal field men. Those who 
attended were impressed with the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Hickey’s instruction 
and felt that the work of supervisory 
committees in the area will show 
marked improvement. 


State credit unions . Federal 
credit unions . . . we never did like to 
have anyone feel that there was any 
advantage in being a State credit 
union rather than a Federal, or vice 
versa. At all our meetings we have 
made it a point to consider the prob- 
lems of both. In fairness to our State 
credit unions, we invited Matthew 
McAvoy, then assistant deputy bank- 
ing superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, to attend 
one of our meetings and assist in iron- 
ing out the problems of State credit 
unions. He did a splendid job. 


We definitely feel that the efforts 
we have put forth to assist equally 
State and Federal credit unions, have 
produced the fine attendance we get 
from both at our monthly gatherings. 
Incidentally, the open forums which 
are a feature of every meeting are 
planned to be helpful to both types of 
credit union. We have, in connection 
with the open forum period, a “Group 
of Experts”—five men well-versed in 
State and Federal credit union opera- 
tion, led by Joseph C. Meegan, our 
chapter vice president. The audience 
submits questions and problems to 
this group. 

Two of the large credit unions in the 
Buffalo area are in airplane factories 
—Bell Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright. In 
recognition of the success of these 
credit unions and the importance of 
their industry at the present time, the 
Buffalo Chapter sponsored an “Avia- 
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In April 
elected a director of the New York 
State Credit Union League by the 


Mildred Duly was 


Buffalo Chapter. This makes her 
the first woman to be elected to 
this office since Dora Maxwell in 
1924. 

Miss Duly served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Sears Buffalo Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union from 
its organization in April 1936 to 
January 1940. She has been a 
member of the Buffalo Chapter 
Council (board of directors) since 
1937, and secretary-treasurer of 
the Chapter since 1938. She has 
been chairman of the Chapter’s 
publicity committee since 1938. 

She is secretary to the Group 
Manager of Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 











tion Night Meeting.” Officers of both 
credit unions reported on the progress 
of their organizations since their or- 
ganization several years ago. Officials 
of both corporations were present and 
expressed their belief in the value of 
credit unions. Two motion pictures 
filmed by these companies, “The Aira- 
cobra” and “Curtiss-Wright Answers 
the Call for Quantity,” were shown. 
To make it a perfect night, we had 
Tom Doig there; the CUNA assist- 
ant managing director expressed his 
amazement at the attendance, which 
was well over 500. 

We tried an experiment in Febru- 
ary which we heartily recommend. 
Instead of following the usual pro- 
cedure of having a guest speaker con- 
nected with the credit union move- 
ment, we invited Leston P. Faneuf, 
Erie County rationing administrator, 
to tell us about tire rationing, which 
at the time was a very confusing busi- 
ness. The turnout was fine. Faneuf 
covered the subject clearly and thor- 
oughly and answered a good many 
questions. While we do not feel that 
it would be good credit union practice 
to have a speaker of this type often, 


we do believe that occasionally it is 
advisable to have some one who plays 
an important part in civic affairs. 

There is one person we always like 
to have attend at least one of our 
meetings during the year, and that’s 
Sidney Stahl, managing director of the 
New York State Credit Union League. 
We always enjoy having Sid visit with 
us, tell us what the League is accom- 
plishing and emphasize the importance 
of credit unions belonging to the 
League. Four speakers from CUNA 
during the year—Tom Doig, Charles 
G. Hyland, William Reid and J. Orrin 
Shipe—were welcome attractions, as 
were Eugene Allen, Edward J. Hickey 
and M. J. Fox of the Federal Section. 

We believe that sub-committees are 
vitally important to the functioning 
of the chapter, and we have a lot of 
them: program committee, BRIDGE 
committee, hospitality committee, 
membership committee, Filene Memo- 
rial committee, publicity committee, 
defense savings staff committee and 
nominating committee. 

We appoint our standing committees 
from the council body. To properly 
explain why we do this, we will have 
to tell you how our nominating com- 
mittee selects material for the council. 
At every chapter meeting the people 
present sign an attendance record. 
When the time comes to select nomi- 
nees for the council, the nominating 
committee refers to the attendance 
record for names of people who have 
consistently attended meetings. Nat- 
urally, we assume that if people are 
sufficiently interested in credit unions 
to turn out regularly for chapter 
meetings, they will be interested and 
willing enough to serve on the coun- 
cil. 

By the same token, we feel that they 
are the people best fitted to give their 
time and effort to committee work. A 
few times we have experimented with 
appointments of people not on the 
council to serve on committees, and 
in almost every case they did not at- 
tend meetings regularly or take a real 
interest in committee work. 

Our hospitality committee is com- 
posed of four persons. At each meet- 
ing they make it a point to introduce 
themselves to new credit unionists and 
to offer the advice and assistance of 
the chapter in any problems. 

Our membership committee has the 
job of interesting credit unions in the 
State League. It has three members, 
who use special letters, telephone calls 
and personal appeals to urge credit 
unions that are not members to join 
up. The work of this committee has 
been responsible for quite a number 
of credit unions becoming members 
of the League. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Hamaii Is Ahead of You 


In credit unions per million of population, the 


island territory beats every state in the Union. 


RGANIZE more credit unions 
O has been the theme of a num- 

ber of league annual meetings. 
It was a theme of the annual meeting 
of the Credit Union National Associa- 
in May. Credit union leaders 
generally seem to feel that the job 
has just begun 


tion 


They are supported in this by any 
hasty glance at population figures. 
The table on this page indicates that 
in number of credit unions per million 
of population, the Territory of Ha- 
waii leads every state in the Union. 
With a population of 368,336 and a 
total of 96 credit unions, the people of 
Hawaii seem to be better supplied 
with credit union service than the 
people of Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania or Wisconsin. (Average 
of credit unions is a factor, how- 


Size 


ever, which must be considered in 
any final judgment.) 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 


and Ohio are the four largest states in 
population. They are also the four 
number of credit unions, 
though not in the same order. Yet in 
number of credit unions per million 


largest in 


of population, Illinois ranks tenth, 
Ohio ranks’ twelfth, Pennsylvania 
ranks twenty-sixth and New York 


twenty-eighth 
The top states in credit unions per 
million of population after Hawaii are 


Wisconsin, District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Missouri, Utah 


Yet these states have 
fewer than 200 credit unions per mil- 
lion of population, which means that 


there are more than 5,000 people for 


and _ Illinois. 


each credit union. With an average 
credit union membership running 
about 300 and the average family 
about 4, a state in which there are 


200 credit unions per miilion of pop- 
ulation about one-fifth of 
A state in which 
there are 150 credit unions per mil- 


has done 
its organizing job 


lion of population has done 15 per 
cent of its organizing job. Actually, 
there is no state that has done one- 
fifth of its organizing job, although 
Wisconsin has come very close to it. 

Where are all 


to be organized? 


these credit unions 


Roughly 70 per cent of our credit 


unions today are industrial groups. 


There are, in other words, 7,000 in- 
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dustrial credit unions, bound together 


with 


on employers 100 or more on 
by the members’ working for common the payroll: 
employers. Seven thousand is only Ee ee 361 
20 per cent of the potential number SEERA EOE 79 
of industrial credit unions, conserva- SES TT Ee 160 
tively estimated. There are 34,100 pri- IN os os aren eae 2,021 
vate concerns in the country that em- I oe ae 202 
ploy 100 or more employees. This ere ere 807 
does not include railroads, govern- EEE eT 112 
ment employees, farmers or any of I ee at aia a are eet corer es 204 
that large section of the population RSS cen een eee 205 
who work in small businesses. NN ik nt eee oe 739 
State by state, here are the figures TE are Sia ripe eet Cee Ronee 60 
How They Stood on April 30 
No. of No. Credit Unions 
Population Credit Unions Per Million of Pop. 
OE Ewch wre be RE ee |) 886 Ter. of Hawaii..... 266.66 
Pennsylvania ....... 9,900,180 New York ........ 861 Wisconsin ......... 194.57 
SR eee (fo 6 Qi ( £2 2 ¢ eres 183.33 
Ohio. #...... .. 6,907,612 Pennsylvania ..... 634 N. Dakota ......... 164.06 
California . 6,907,387 Wisconsin .609 Washington ....... 141.61 
oS ee ee 6,414,824 Massachusetts ..... 548 Minnesota ......... 138.52 
ee eee Te 5,256,106 California ........ 462 Massachusetts ..... 127.15 
Massachusetts .. 4,316,721 Missouri .......... 455 Wiiesouri ..... 2... 118.64 
New Jersey oc MR ID nice se ces even Se 116.36 
Missouri ....... 3,784,664 Minnesota ........ i re 112.29 
North Carolina ..... 3,571,623 Indiana ........... 317 Connecticut ....... 110.59 
Indiana ............ 3,427,796 Michigan ......... — Serre 103.91 
Wisconsin ... 3,137,587 New Jersey ....... FE ee 102.77 
Georgia 3,123,723 Washington ...... re, 100.90 
po Pe ie TS ee eee i” 93.23 
Kentucky .......... 2,845,627 Connecticut ....... eer 91.20 
eee lll 185 Nebraska .......... 88.46 
Minnesota wecee 2,992,000 N. Carolina ...... 1: i eee eee 83.33 
Virginia ee 2.677.773 Georgia ........... i” ee 80.79 
NE oa bo ee 2.538.268 Kansas ........... re 78.70 
Louisiana .......... 2,363,880 Tennessee ....... 146 Montana .......... 76.79 
Oklahoma ....... 2,336,434 Kentucky ........ 140 Wyoming .......... 76.00 
Mississippi 2,183,796 Louisiana ........ 125 California ......... 66.96 
Arkansas . tl a i eee 121 New York ........ 64.25 
West Virginia ...... 1,901,974 Nebraska ........ > eee 64.12 
South Carolina ..... 1,899,804 Colorado ........ 111 Pennsylvania ...... 64.04 
PURER oe wanccsscess 1,897,414 Alabama .......... 107 New Jersey ....... 60.73 
Maryland .......... 1,821,244 N. Dakota........ 105 Nevada ........... 60.00 
Kansas ... -. LOLS 6 Vinveginia ............ 08 60Geormin .......-2.. 54.84 
Washington ... 1,736,191 Ter. of Hawaii .... 96 Louisiana ......... 54.35 
Connecticut .. 1,709,242 Oklahoma ........ 88 South Dakota ..... 53.13 
NNODTASGER «2.220000. 1,315,834 Oregon ........... 85 North Carolina.. 50.28 
Colorado . 1,123,296 Maryland ........ 73 Tennessee ......... 50.19 
eer 1,089,684 W. Virginia ...... Oe BD oes cicncicuess 50.00 
gin ocanheedwas _ fk 2 ere 64 Kentucky ......... 50.00 
Rhode Island ....... 713,346 South Carolina.... 46 Rhode Island ...... 49.30 
a 2. are 663,091 Montana .......... Se MD ccicoccsvccs 48.00 
South Dakota 642,961 Maine ............ 42 Maryland ......... 40.50 
North Dakota 641.935 Idaho ............. 42 Michigan .......... 40.19 
Montana 559,456 Arkansas ........ 37 Delaware .......... 40.00 
Utah ane 550.310 Rhode Island ..... 35 Oklahoma ......... 38.26 
New Mexico 531,818 South Dakota ..... 34 Alabama .......... 38.11 
Idaho 524,873 Mississippi ....... 28 Virginia ........... 37.83 
Arizona ciseces ME SEI cececdsicaen 24 New Hampshire ... 36.73 
New Hampshire . 491,523 Wyoming ........ 19 West Virginia ..... 36.31 
Ter. of Hawaii 368,336* New Hampshire ... 18 New Mexico....... 32.07 
Vermont 359,231 New Mexico ..... 17 South Carolina .... 24.21 
Delaware 266,505 Delaware ........ 12 Arkemees ......:..; 19.47 
Wyoming 250.742 Nevada ........... 6 Vermont .......... 17.14 
re 110,247. Vermont copes. SE EEE so oaecuas 13.33 
*1930 population, 
all others 1940 
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I cn es oo ee en ee 2,886 
PP eS ee eee 766 
Re eR ERE net Me re 324 
ee ee ee rr ree ae 308 
coos hie ocean oben 382 
I 6 ng Aig fia ae eee 469 
er er rte 252 
EE” 2.525 desgueendceee ee 559 
Massachusetts ............... 1,893 
a a i es el 1,355 
ee ee Cee re 504 
ND i viitnestuleseaceates 171 
ee OE ee ra rere 812 
Re rn rr ere 44 
DES. cans avi neseeaanieus 164 
DE su Scns eeu cwuaeeuamendk 29 
New Hampshire ............. 175 
eres 1,107 
Peew MEGMIO «co cccceccccscvce 41 
BE Avs vcxviwovvewaacs 5,589 
North Caroling «.......sss000. 667 
North Dakota ............... 30 
Me er ae a cacao tie 2.296 
NE es a meee 407 
GEL. iwevechvasceusenvsen 340 
PUED dbuwsdndsvuenckes 2,657 
Rhode Island ................ 314 
South Carolina .............. 270 
South Dakota ......6<ccscees 23 
TEE ck so vi Kos RRR ER 554 
NN atti Sie ere cn ve ee 1,562 
as eee eee poe 125 
en yer err 76 
ME chdvet cece beubansa dies 433 
WHR one Sic decease ceux 399 
er re 339 
I le has weal 820 
UIE caren sa grss aoe a cao hits aa 15 


Planning Chapter Meetings 
(Continued from page 137) 


The publicity committee has been 
fortunate during the last year in get- 
ting excellent cooperation from the 
local newspapers, which have been 
generous in giving space to chapter 
activities. In January the Buffalo 
Evening News ran a splendid feature 
story on credit unions—what they are, 
how they are formed, their history in 
the Buffalo area. It was the finest 
publicity this chapter has ever re- 
ceived, and it attracted considerable 
attention throughout the area. 

Our most recently appointed group 
is the defense savings staff committee, 
which consists of eight people. It is 
their responsibility to find out which 
credit unions in the area have not yet 
qualified as agents for War Bonds and 
to contact them about it. We feel it is 
the patriotic duty of our chapter to 
emphasize to every credit union the 
importance of cooperating with the 
government in the war. 

In planning our activities, we give 
the time element serious considera- 
tion; for example, we make it a point 
not to schedule important events for 
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It is interesting to note that several 
states have more credit unions than 
firms employing 100 or more: for ex- 
ample, Wyoming with 19 credit unions 
and 15 firms; North Dakota with 105 
credit unions and 30 firms; South Da- 
kota. with 34 credit unions and 23 
firms. Several other states come very 
close: Florida with 185 credit unions 
and 205 firms; Nebraska with 115 
credit unions and 164 firms; Montana 
with 43 credit unions and 44 firms; 
Idaho with 42 credit unions and 60 
firms. 

These figures make it quite obvious 
that industrial credit unions are not 
the only kind that can be organized. 
While there are only about 300 rural 
credit unions in the country, North 
Dakota’s fine showing indicates that 
extensive organization among farm 
groups is quite feasible. And in fact 
the census figures on rural population 
suggest some of the possibilities of 
credit union work in rural communi- 
ties. 


According to the 1930 census, we 
have a population of about 53,000,000 
living in rural areas. Not all these 
people are farmers, of course. Never- 
theless, there are 13,433 incorporated 
towns with populations under 2,500, 
for a total population of 9,183,453. 
Seattered about in small unincorpo- 
rated towns, villages and hamlets are 
the rest of the rural population—44,- 
636,770 of them. There are also 1,332 


Ash Wednesday or Good Friday. We 
scheduled the supervisory committee 
school for February, knowing that 
supervisory committees are elected in 
January and should be worked with 
at the time when they need it most. 

We know some of you won't agree 
with us, but we are convinced that 
there should be some form of enter- 
tainment after every meeting. In fact, 
our consistently good attendance 
proves to us that people will come if 
they know they won't have to sit 
through a solid session of business. We 
have shown “sponsored” films and 
served refreshments at practically all 
meetings. 

We are so sold on the entertain- 
ment-refreshment idea that once a 
year we have an evening devoted to 
nothing but food, fun and dancing— 
in other words, our annual dinner- 
dance. This, too, is informal. Our 1941 
party was the biggest we ever had, 
since the attendance was over 650. 
Our average attendance during the 
year was 125. 


While, from this article, it would 
seem that the Buffalo Chapter has 
achieved some success, we feel that it 


incorporated towns with a population 
between 2,500 and 5,000; while these 
are not classified as rural, neverthe- 
less they are of a size adapted to com- 
munity credit union work. 

Or consider the number of 
churches. The last report (1936) in- 
dicated that there are 199,302 churches 
in the country, with 55,872,366 mem- 


bers. Here are some details on the 

largest church groups: 
No. No. 

Churches Members 

DE Sccecacesd 49,478 8,262,287 

pe ae 3,728 4,706,184 

Lasttheran ........ 14,788 4,244,890 

Methodist ....... 42,327 7,001,637 

Presbyterian ....12,685 2,513,653 

Roman Catholic. .18,409 19,914,937 

At the last estimate there were 


2,500,943 on the payrolls of the Fed- 
eral government, state, county and 
municipal governments, colleges, uni- 
versities and public schools. This fig- 
ure, of course, is rising steadily at the 
present time, and it must be multi- 
plied by three or four to represent 
population rather than merely work- 
ing population. 

These figures indicate some of the 
possibilities for growth. No doubt it 
would be absurd to try to plan credit 
union organization by the Statistical 
Abstract; each state, each area, has its 
own special problems and needs. But 
it is at least clear that each area needs 
more credit unions than it has. 


is just a beginning. We look forward 
to the day when attendance at month- 
ly meetings will average 300, and the 
dinner-dance will draw a thousand. 


Readers’ Digest Reprints 

Reprints of the article “Three Mil- 
lion Amateur Bankers,” the credit 
union story that appeared in the May 
Reader's Digest, are available in quan- 
tity from your State League, if it 
handles supplies, or from CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The price is $5.75 a thousand, less 
20 per cent to credit unions affiliated 
with the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 

This piece is recommended for gen- 
eral distribution to credit union mem- 
bers. There is space on it to print or 
stamp the name of your credit union. 





The employees under union 
contract of CUNA and its affiliates 
wish to express their appreciation 
of the 10 per cent general wage 
increase which was approved by 
each of the respective boards at 
the annual meetings held in Mad- 
ison in May. 
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Now Pays a Claim 


Every 25.6 Minutes 


\ new all time record was established during March 
in the number of claims paid to credit unions in any 


month. 


TOTAL, 386 amounting to $58,058.56 making a grand 
total of 11,287 claims paid in the amount of $1,597,- 


646.82 at the close of business May 20, 1942. 


The AA Plan for Loan Protection is increasing in 
popularity. Coverage includes Total and Permanent 


Disability up to age 60. 


RATE, 75e¢ per 81.000 Coverage. 





Members using the AA-WD Plan (does not include 
Total and Permanent Disability) are advised that be- 
ginning with coverage for MAY, the rate is 60c per 


81.000 coverage. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


CUNA Mutual 


Bulletin Board 


Wisconsin 











'Drenk Killed 
In Plane Crash 


Charles R. Drenk, managing direc- 
tor of the California Credit Union 
League, was killed May 2 in an air- 

plane crash 
within sight of 
the Salt Lake 
City airport. 
He was on his 
way to attend 
the annual 
meeting of the 
Credit Union 
National Asso- 
ciation in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Drenk’s 
appointment as 
managing di- 
rector had been announced only in 
December. He had been employed 
for three years by the California 
League on a full-time basis and for a 
year prior to that part time. He was 
the first treasurer of a credit union 
| organized in 1931. 
| The delegates at the annual meeting 
| which Mr. Drenk had planned to at- 
tend adopted a resolution expressing 
their grief and sympathy, which was 
wired to Mrs. Drenk and the Cali- 
fornia Credit Union League. 











| Coming Events 


June 5, 6, 7, 1942 


Annual meeting, New York State 
Credit Union League, Laurels 
Country Club, Sackett Lake, 

New York 


| June 6, 7, 1942 
Annual meeting, Montana Credit 
Union League 
June 12, 13, 1942 
Annual meeting, Washington Fi- 
lene League, Yakima 
June 20, 1942 
Annual meeting, Georgia Credit 
Union League, Ansley Hotel, At- 
lanta 
June 20, 21, 1942 


Annual meeting, Idaho Credit 
Union League, Hotel Lewis and 
Clark, Lewiston 


| August 15, 16, 1942 


Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society, Chicago 


September 5, 6, 1942 


| Fall meeting, Executive Commit- 
tee, Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 
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New National Officers 





Fire Marshal 


F. L. Andrews, newly elected to the 


Executive Committee of the Credit 
Union National Association, is deputy 
fire marshal in Jacksonville, Florida. 
He got interested in credit unions in 
1933, when the firemen’s credit union 
was organized in Jacksonville with the 
assistance of Claude Orchard. Getting 
in touch with the old Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau by mail, 
he kept writing letters until he had 
learned how to organize credit unions 
himself. Then he went out and or- 
ganized on his own hook. 


He was instrumental in organizing 
the Florida Credit Union League in 
1935, serving as its first president and 
second National Director. He has or- 
ganized thirty credit unions directly 
and lent a hand in the organization of 
thirty or forty more. In the League, 
he has stood consistently for a dues 
schedule that would permit an exten- 
sive service and organization program. 

At present, Mr. Andrews, like many 
another credit union man, is busy with 
war duties. He is entrusted with the 
supervision of loading and unloading 
explosives in Jacksonville and heads 
up the investigation of mysterious fires 
and cases of arson. He is in charge of 
War Bond and Stamp sales in the 
Jacksonville Fire Department, and has 
sold $50,000 worth in the last 
months. 


four 


As a credit union man, he has an 
enviable reputation. Ask his neigh- 
bors about him and they tell you he 
is a straightshooter, a hard worker, a 
wheel-horse, the kind of fellow that 
does a lot of valuable work without 
looking for credit. He is especially in- 
terested, he says, in the development 
of rural credit unions. 
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CUNA Executive Committee 
William Reid, President... New York 
Karl S. Little, 1st Vice Pres. 
Salt Lake City 
Guy V. Carroll, Treasurer 
-Houston, Texas 
Harold H. Schroeder, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio 
John Suominen, Vice Pres. 
..Fitchburg, Mass. 
McKeever, Vice Pres. 
..Penns Grove, N.]. 
F. L. Andrews, Vice Pres. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Al F. Sheeley, Vice Pres. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. A. Pinkney, Vice Pres. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CUNA Mutual Directors 


John L. Moore, President......... 
* Oakland, Calif. 

Edw ard L. Shanney, Vice Pres. 
- Boston, Mass. 
G. P. Farr, Treasurer... Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph S. DeRamus, —- 
Chicago, I, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Denton, Texas 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Chas. W. 


Moses [. Davis. 
W. W. Pratt 
William Reid 
George F. Feller 
R. L. Conrod 
Harry Lash 


CUNA Supply Directors 
Karl S. Little, President. Salt Lake City 
B. F. Hillebrandt, Vice Pres. ; 

Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Fuller, Treasurer....Atlanta, Ga. 
Matt Pottiger, Secretary 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sheeley Appointed 


The Wisconsin State Defense Bond 
Committee has asked Al F. Sheeley 
to serve as a member. A resident of 
Milwaukee, Mr. Sheeley is on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Credit Un- 
ion National and _ has 
served several terms as president of 
the Wisconsin Credit Union League. 


Association 


Coal Loans Up 

Advertising loans for coal purchases 
has produced action by members of 
the Cudahy Brothers Credit Union, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

On March 1 of this year, the credit 
union had $450 in loans outstanding 


for coal. Two thousand post cards 


Central Falls, R. I. 
Antigonish, N. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Leo Maynard 

A. B. MacDonald 

C. A. Andrus 

Marion Gregory... 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 

Boris Blumenthal Portland, Me. 


Texan [Treasurer 


Guy V. Carroll, new treasurer of the 
Credit Union National Association, 
comes from deep in the heart of Texas 
(clap-clap-clap). Houston is his home 
town, and Texaco Houston Works is 
his credit union. He was the first 
treasurer when the credit union was 
organized in 1936 and still holds the 
office. 

As an employee of The Texas Com- 
pany, his work has been cost account- 
ing. He has traveled for the company 
as an auditor. 

In 1937 he became active in the 
Texas Credit Union League. He is now 
serving his second term as League 
president. He has served a term as 
president of the Houston Credit Union 
Chapter. 

The examination of state-chartered 
credit unions was one of the problems 
of the League when Mr. Carroll be- 
came president. The state law has 
been amended to provide compulsory 
examination. Membership in the 
League has been increased from 50 to 
60 per cent. Among credit unions 
with $100,000 assets and over, mem- 
bership is now 70 per cent. 

Texas is a hot-bed of loan shark 
activity. Mr. Carroll used to have 
time for baseball and motor boating, 
but credit unions take it all now. 


suggesting loans for coal were mailed 
to members, and within a month the 
loan total for this purpose rose to 
$2,000. 


Radio Campaign Voted 

Delegates at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Credit Union League voted 
to set aside $4,250 of their League’s 
$9,500 surplus for a radio program 
promoting the organization of credit 
unions. A major Chicago station will 
be used, and the time selected will be 
near the six o’clock dinner hour to 
reach a maximum number of people 
at home. 


If there is anything that cannot bear 
free thought, let it crack —WeENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 
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A container with combination lock 


1 

Q A money drawer under lock and key 

3 A work shelf 

4 Accorrespondence file and three file boxes (one for share 
and loan cards, one for notes and one for membership 


application cards) 


5 Ample room for all the books 


- are still some Credit Union Offices available. State 


Leagues don't handle them. . . write to CUNA Supply Cooper- 
ative enclosing your check for $24.39. 


Cunadex visible accounting systems are still available and 


delivery can be made from stock, either by your State League 
if it handles supplies, or-— 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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% CREDIT UNION way 


Save Systematically <.d Solve Credit Problems 
Through the Credit Union 
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